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Abstract 

This article discusses how an instruction librarian created an online learning community of adult learners 
in a hybrid, credit-bearing information literacy course. The Blackboard course management system was 
utilized for weekly course discussion on ethical issues involving the use of information to promote student 
engagement in the critical evaluation of information, collaboration with members of the online learning 
community, and construction of new learning through the synthesis of course curriculum with prior 
learning. 


Since the opening of California State University, Stanislaus in 1960 (California State University [CSU], 
Stanislaus, 2006a), instruction librarians have taught adult learners to recognize their need for 
information, retrieve information efficiently and effectively from a wide array of resources, critically 
evaluate information, and use information ethically and legally for course assignments or lifelong learning 
(Association of College and Research Libraries [ACRL], 2000). Due to the rapid advances in the 
technology used to deliver information, the library’s instructional program has evolved over the past 
decade to keep pace (Dupuis, 1999). 


SSCI 3005 

In 1995, the CSU inaugurated the system-wide Information Competence Initiative to encourage the 
collaboration of teaching faculty and instruction librarians in the integration of information literacy skills 
into the learning outcomes of all academic courses (Curzon, 2000; Rockman, 2003; Roth, 1999). An 
annual competitive grant process results in an average grant of $5,000 to be used for faculty training, 
librarian release time, curriculum development, and the creation of credit courses, tutorials, and 
assessments (Curzon, 2000; Rockman, 2003; Roth, 1999). 

A partnership between the University Library and the Social Science department resulted in a successful 
collaboration in which instruction librarians teach SSCI 3005, a semester-long information literacy credit 
course open to any adult learner and required for all Social Science majors at CSU Stanislaus. Within 
SSCI 3005, students survey a wide range of research resources including article databases, print and 
online reference sources, statistical information, government documents, Internet search engines, and 
Web sites. Students learn to structure searches to enhance the relevance and precision of results, 
critically evaluate information, and utilize correct citation format to document sources. 


Stockton 

A section of SSCI 3005 meets at the university’s branch campus in Stockton, located over fifty miles from 
the main campus in Turlock. Stockton is a diverse city in California’s Central Valley, a rich agricultural 
region (City of Stockton, 2006). 68% of Stockton’s 280,000 residents are recognized as minorities, with 
Hispanics identified as the largest demographic group with over 79,000 residents, one third of the city’s 
population (City of Stockton, 2007). 

Adult learners commute to a campus that is located downtown in a previously rundown, crime-ridden area 
of the city that is now being redeveloped. Many students are the first generation of their family to strive for 
a college education. Students face a multitude of challenges that may include family and work 
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responsibilities, low income, lack of access to computer technology and other needed support services, 
and a sense of isolation from the majority of students who take classes at the main campus in Turlock. Of 
the 8137 students enrolled at CSU Stanislaus in fall 2005, 973 were identified as Stockton students. More 
than two thirds of the Stockton students were women, and over twenty percent were Hispanic (CSU 
Stanislaus, 2006b). 

Stockton students receive library services through a library access center [LAC]. The LAC contains a 
reference collection, reserve materials for the courses taught in Stockton, popular reading materials, 
computers with Internet access, and a librarian to assist with course-related research. Materials from the 
main library may be ordered online and delivered to the LAC via a courier service. When SSCI 3005 is 
taught in Stockton, emphasis is placed on the use of electronic resources since students do not have the 
opportunity to utilize an extensive print collection in the LAC. 


Blackboard 

After teaching SSCI 3005 for one semester, I decided to revise the course to empower Stockton students 
to construct their own learning through the use of critical thinking skills, engagement with the curriculum 
between the weekly class meetings, and development of an online learning community. 

Utilizing the university’s course management system, Blackboard version 6.3, SSCI 3005 was converted 
from a traditional face-to-face format into a hybrid format in which a significant portion of the course was 
presented online. After the revisions, students were required to enter Blackboard to access course 
curriculum, readings, and links to relevant Web resources; read announcements, communicate via course 
e-mail, view their grades, and participate in weekly discussions. 

As with other course management systems, Blackboard offers an accessible platform to facilitate the 
delivery of online information literacy instruction and assessment of learning by simplifying the process of 
uploading assignments and curriculum, posting announcements, and generating class discussion (Cox, 
2002; Curl, Reynolds, Mai, & Macklin, 2000; Getty, Burd, Burns, & Piele, 2000; Shneiderman, 2007). 

Cheating and plagiarism have been increasing, so authentication of a student’s identity in an online 
environment remains an important issue of academic integrity (Olt, 2002). Blackboard requires a login 
and password tied to a student’s university ID to prevent unauthorized access to assessments and 
grading modules (Olt, 2002; Rowe, 2004). Since the instructor chooses the permission settings in 
Blackboard, vandalism of discussion postings is less likely than the use of a wiki where students may 
have permission to edit anyone else’s posts. 

Due to students’ familiarity with Blackboard from other courses, there was less of a learning curve than 
other technology alternatives, including blogs and wikis freely available via the Internet. Centralizing the 
course in one platform allowed adult learners more time to fully engage with the course curriculum and 
exercise their critical thinking skills to consider the issues associated with the use of information (Ellis, 
2004; Viggiano & Ault, 2001). 


Teaching in a Hybrid Format 

Instruction librarians face many challenges when teaching in a hybrid format, including the challenge of 
fostering student learning while teaching online (Buchanan, 2001). Teaching in a Web-based environment 
calls for the instruction librarian to facilitate the adult learner’s active participation in the construction of 
his/her learning (Buchanan, 2001; Buchanan, Xie, Brown, & Wolfram, 2001; Edwards, 2000; Hootstein, 
2002; Small, 1999). 

Student-librarian interaction is vital and requires more time in hybrid classes (Graham, Cagiltay, Lim, 
Craner, & Duffy, 2001; Viggiano & Ault, 2001). Instruction librarians must communicate their expectations 
for student participation, assignment deadlines, timely feedback on completed assignments, and provide 
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assistance with technical issues (E. Buchanan, et al., 2001; Graham, et al., 2001; Hoffman, 2002; Wilner 
& Lee, 2002). 

Instruction librarians require far more time for course preparation and curriculum design while teaching 
online versus teaching in a traditional classroom (Buchanan, 1999; E. Buchanan, et al., 2001; 
Pachnowski & Jurczyk, 2003; Small, 1999). During the development phase, instruction librarians should 
factor in additional time to deal with a host of technical and design problems that may arise (Hoffman, 
2002; Jacobs, 2001; Kraemer, 2003). 

The delivery of instruction in a hybrid format requires students and instruction librarians to take a 
nontraditional look at education. A willingness to meet challenges and take risks is inherent for success 
(Buchanan, 1999). Online learning may not serve the instructional needs of all adult learners based on 
the rate of attrition (Buchanan, 2001). Some students are not prepared to learn online (Manual, 2001). 
Adult learners should carefully consider whether to undertake learning in a hybrid format predicated on 
their independence, assertiveness, time management, study skills, writing proficiency, and computer 
literacy (Buchanan, 1999). Students who visit the Blackboard course site several times per week, keep up 
with readings, participate in group projects, and complete assignments in a timely fashion are most likely 
to be successful (Curl, et al., 2000). 

Design principles account for the pedagogical differences in the way that instruction is delivered in 
Blackboard versus classroom instruction (Stevens-Long & Crowell, 2002). Students should know what is 
expected of them (Vignettes for Training, 2000). Good instruction begins by clarifying objectives (Dewald, 
1999a). Superior objectives tell students what they are expected to learn under specific conditions, how 
the objective will be measured, and the time period in which the learning is expected to take place 
(Vignettes for Training 2000). While these principles operate in face-to-face instruction, their specificity 
and clarity are vital in online settings. 

Traditional classroom information literacy instruction reaches those students who come to the library, 
while a hybrid course meets the need for instruction in the critical evaluation of information when adult 
learners cannot come to campus regularly (ACRL, 2000; ACRL, 2004; Edwards, 2000; Gutierrez & Wang, 
2001). Students receiving instruction in a hybrid format achieve higher learning outcomes than students 
receiving instruction solely in a Web-based format through the use of learning communities to foster 
collaboration (Buchanan, 1999; Churkovich & Oughtred, 2002; Curl, et al., 2000). 


Discussion Forums 

Learning takes place through the dynamic construction, rather than the passive accumulation of 
knowledge, and instruction corroborates the knowledge built by learners rather than merely 
communicating facts (Nanjappa & Grant, 2003). Adult learners are actively engaged in synthesizing new 
learning with prior knowledge through respectful debate with classmates in the discussion forum 
(Clawson, Deen, & Oxley, 2002; Dewald, Scholz-Crane, Booth, & Levine, 2000). Instruction librarians 
foster the application of learning through discussion assignments requiring analysis and problem-solving 
(Clawson et al., 2002; “Constructivism,” 2001; Dewald et al., 2000). 

Within the realm of analysis, It is important for adult learners to construct an understanding of the process 
of critical evaluation of information (“Constructivism,” 2001). Instruction librarians should design 
curriculum to teach concepts, rather than technique. To understand concepts, students construct 
knowledge that promotes higher order thinking, collaboration among learners, reduced feelings of 
isolation, and respect for diverse viewpoints and individual learning styles (Alexander & Smith, 2001; 
Carnevale, 2001; “Constructivism,” 2001; Fleming, 2001; Graham, et al., 2001; Hootstein, 2002; Kassop, 
2003; Nanjappa & Grant, 2003; Saunders, 2002; Small, 1999; Tobin & Kesselman, 1999; Yi, 2005). 

Class discussion allows for a collaborative, interactive, and supportive learning environment (Barr & 
Tagg, 1995; Buchanan, 1999; E. Buchanan, et al., 2001; Dewald, 1999b; Graham, et al., 2001). Through 
interactivity, including hands-on practice and discovery learning, students construct and apply new 
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knowledge based on previous learning, multiple intelligences, and varied learning styles (Brown, 1997; 
ChanLin & Chang, 2003; “Constructivism,” 2001; Dewald, 1999b; Ellis, 2004; Fleming, 2001; “Multiple 
intelligences,” 2001; Saunders, 2002; Yi, 2005). 

Asynchronous discussion postings allow time for contemplation and research, providing richer 
communication than either synchronous chat, e-mail, or face-to-face discussion (E. Buchanan, et al ., 
2001). With adequate time to review previous postings and incorporate new research, students feel less 
self-conscious about sharing their opinions than students in a traditional face-to-face classroom. Due to 
the nature of computer-mediated communication, status differences are minimized in the discussion 
forum (Emberger, 2001). 


Developing an Online Learning Community 

Within an online learning community, adult learners discuss ethical issues related to the critical evaluation 
of information; collaborate on assignments, share resources, and express support and encouragement 
while interacting on a personal level (Emberger, 2001). Hybrid information literacy instruction is effective 
at enhancing the sense of online community among course participants. The use of active learning and 
varied methods of communication aid in the retention of concepts, and foster an environment that 
encourages participation and equality integral to the success of the online learning community (Dewald et 
al., 2000; Haythornthwaite, Kazmer, Robins, & Shoemaker, 2000; Rovai, 2002). 

To build a thriving, diverse, and inclusive online learning community, instruction librarians must define the 
community’s purpose, promote student contributions to the discussion, define the guidelines for 
appropriate postings, model best practices of online communication using netiquette, and allow 
community members to resolve their own disputes before becoming involved (E. Buchanan, et al., 2001). 
To facilitate the development of an online learning community, instruction librarians establish goals and 
define learning outcomes, design assignments to encourage collaboration, use icebreaking and team 
building activities to create a sense of community in the course, monitor student learning and adjust 
course requirements as necessary, and furnish timely feedback on discussions and assignments (E. 
Buchanan, et al., 2001). 

Trust and social capital are essential ingredients of an online learning community. Trust enables 
members of an online learning community to work together to realize shared goals. Each time a member 
of the learning community demonstrates that he/she can be counted upon to meet commitments, social 
capital is multiplied and trust is extended (Fu, 2004). Shared expectations and goals, supported by 
commitment and honesty, help members of the learning community discuss issues related to course 
content, collaborate on assignments, share resources, critically evaluate their classmate’s work, and 
express support and encouragement (Fu, 2004; Manuel, 2001). Rules for behavior exist, roles are 
defined, and relationships have structure (Fu, 2004; Haythornthwaite, et al., 2000). An online learning 
community also requires the flow of information to ensure social capital (Haythornthwaite, et al., 2000; 
Putnam, n.d.; Rovai, 2002). 

Community building is important to aid in the retention of students while raising their sense of well-being 
(Rovai, 2002). The best practices of online learning communities keep adult learners connected even at a 
distance (Kassop, 2003). Interactive discussions provide a supportive, collaborative, and cooperative 
environment to enhance student learning (“Building learning communities,” 2000; Donaldson, 2000; 
Rovai, 2002). 


SSCI 3005 Course Discussion 

The SSCI 3005 course discussions focused on issues involving the ethical, legal, and economic use of 
information including Internet filtering, online plagiarism, inadvertent plagiarism by historians and authors, 
data mining, copyright, and identity theft. Through the synthesis of assigned course readings, additional 
research to support a student’s individual position on these issues, and respectful debate with 
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classmates, adult learners constructed their own learning through the process of critically evaluating each 
of the major issues associated with the ethical use of information. 

Discussion assignments built upon one another, creating a foundation for library research in support of 
course assignments and lifelong learning. Adult learners developed critical thinking and problem solving 
abilities through the synthesis of new instruction with prior learning (Clark, 2003; ChanLin & Chang, 2003; 
Buchanan, Luck, & Jones, 2002b). 

An optional lounge forum was created as a location where students could communicate off topic. The 
lounge forum contributed to the effectiveness of the online learning community by providing adult learners 
with a safe place to discuss personal matters (Emberger, 2001). SSCI 3005 students communicated 
about the high cost of textbooks, and shared job announcements with their classmates. 

To ensure that all students received the assistance they needed to be successful in SSCI 3005, a help 
forum was created for questions regarding the course curriculum or assignments. Students were advised 
to post their questions relevant to the entire class in this forum so that all members of the class would 
benefit from my response. Students were directed to send personal questions to me via e-mail. During 
the semester, optional help forums were created for questions regarding the comprehensive annotated 
bibliography assignment and the final examination. 

The first week’s discussion assignment required adult learners to read netiquette guidelines and a sample 
posting. In an effort to build community, students introduced themselves to their classmates. Each posting 
was to include a student’s academic standing, goals for the course, research interests, hobbies, and any 
other information that they wanted to share with the class. Students were required to respond to at least 
two classmates during the week utilizing the best practices of online discussion to ensure respectful 
communication with their colleagues. 

The following week, students were asked to post their research topic, and state why they selected that 
topic for the semester-long annotated bibliography assignment. Students were asked to address the 
strategies they utilized to ensure a comprehensive search for the best resources on their research topic. 
After their initial posting, students were required to respond to at least two classmates with comments, 
suggestions, and encouragement to help them find the best resources on their research topics. 

Throughout the course, other discussion topics related to the curriculum included the best resource found 
on an adult learner’s specific research topic, a student’s individual progress in acquiring research skills, 
and the best resources found in support of the annotated bibliography assignment. 

At the end of the semester, members of the online learning community were asked to post on their 
individual accomplishments during the semester, as well as anything they still wanted to learn about 
research that may not have been covered in SSCI 3005. Students were to include a short message of 
gratitude to friends, family, or colleagues who helped along the way. 

To promote greater engagement with the critical evaluation of information, students were required to read 
specific articles linked through Blackboard or available via the library’s databases on controversial issues 
involving the ethical use of information. The first discussion asked for students’ opinions with regard to 
whether libraries should be required to place filters on public Internet computers, and whether the 
blocking of Web sites is a form of censorship or simply a means to prevent harm to children. Students 
were asked to consider whether filtering should be limited to children’s computers or should also include 
computers used by adults, who decides whether information is considered to be objectionable, and what 
standards should be applied to this process. 

Respectful debate was encouraged with an emphasis on the use of scholarly research to support one’s 
opinion. Before posting, students were advised to view the sample posting for an example of how to 
prepare a discussion posting on a controversial issue by citing scholarly research in support of their 
individual viewpoint. After their initial posting, students were required to respond to one classmate who 
agreed with their position on this issue and to one classmate who disagreed with their opinion. 
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Adult learners were required to treat everyone in the class with respect in the discussion forum, 
demonstrating sensitivity for language, social, and cultural differences that may impact the efficacy and 
timeliness of the course discussion (Clarke, 2000). Consideration for the privacy of others was also 
encouraged. Student postings were expected to be succinct. Forums were typically kept open until the 
following week’s class meeting to encourage students to stay on track with the weekly reading and 
discussion assignments. Students could still read postings from previous weeks. 

Other controversial topics that were discussed in Blackboard after students completed assigned readings 
include the ethical implications of a California community college instructor completing an online course 
utilizing a false identity, the discovery of plagiarism by prominent historians and authors, the growing 
problem of identity theft and misuse of personal information, and the ethical and legal implications of data 
mining. 

There were several disappointing aspects to the use of discussion forums in SSCI 3005. Some adult 
learners waited until the last second to post their response to questions or interact with their classmates. 
Many of the adult learners simply agreed with their classmates in order to receive credit for participation. 
A symposium format is often unfamiliar to undergraduates and may account for the difficulty in debating 
and discussing ethical issues regarding the use of information (Manual, 2001). 

In order for students to receive full credit for participation in the discussion in future semesters, in the 
future I will require students to post on different days with a minimum of three postings per week. 
Students will be expected to provide reasons for their agreement or disagreement with other members of 
the online learning community. To avoid burnout, each week there will be regularly scheduled days on 
which there will be no posting. 

Despite Blackboard’s spell-check feature, many students’ postings were barely legible with spelling and 
grammatical errors. In an effort to encourage future students to put more time and thought into completing 
the discussion assignment, spelling and grammatical errors will result in point deductions. 

I expected adult learners to utilize research to support their opinions, but few of them did. Students often 
failed to provide the citation to the literature they were paraphrasing, or failed to provide a complete 
reference. In the future, to encourage adult learners to make better use of research to support their 
position on an issue, and to ensure that students properly cite their sources, I will provide more examples 
of discussion postings supported by research, and repeated instruction in formatting references 
throughout the semester. 

As an instructor of the course, the experience of facilitating an online community of adult learners fully 
engaged with the ethical issues regarding the use of information proved to be a rewarding experience. 
When adult learners felt passionately about an issue while debating a classmate who took the opposite 
view, the quality of postings improved markedly. An example was the issue of Internet filtering. Parents of 
young children were almost strident in their defense of filtering in public libraries. Other members of the 
online learning community were just as outspoken in defense of freedom of information, making for a 
lively debate. A few students utilized other research, Web sites, and personal narrative to support their 
particular viewpoint, even if the citations weren’t formatted perfectly. 


Suggestions for future research 

Future research opportunities on the use of discussion forums in hybrid information literacy credit courses 
such as SSCI 3005 will require pre- and post-testing of adult learners to determine if their level of 
engagement in the weekly discussion assignment has a direct correlation in the adult learner’s level of 
information competence. 


Conclusion 
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With so much information available in an online format, students require information literacy and research 
skills (Buchanan, Jones, & Luck, 2002a). Hybrid information literacy instruction utilizing online discussion 
forums helps students become better consumers of information while using the Web-based format in 
which they actively search for information. Information literate students actively think about information 
and critically evaluate information rather than passively receiving facts (Dewald et al., 2000). Information 
literacy instruction encourages lifelong learning by helping students develop the skills they need to use 
information more effectively and efficiently (ACRL, 2000; Kassop, 2003; Orr, Appleton, & Wallin, 2001). 
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